Parnell
with the exception of Emily, well-to-do* Emily had married
her father's bane, Captain Arthur Dickinson, who had
retired in a more or less penniless condition from the army,
and was now endeavouring to get an income in a gentlemanly,
but not too exacting, fashion. Parnell persuaded his brother
John, who had resolved to try his fortune in America, to
appoint Captain Dickinson agent for the Collure estate, and
John, in this, as in all else, easily influenced by his younger
brother, agreed to do so* He would have saved money if
he had maintained his brother-in-law in idleness* Captain
Dickinson seems to have had peculiar ideas about the duties
of an agent* Mainly he drew his salary, but did not do any
work for it* Rent easily fell into arrear in those days, but
Mr* John Parnell's tenants received no incentive from his
agent to pay any; and there came a time when this singularly
incompetent and drunken military gentleman had to be re-
lieved, not of his duties, for he did not perform them, but of
( his salary* Parnell was wise enough not to employ Captain
Dickinson in any capacity, but he made him free of Avondale
and probably allowed him the use of his purse* It was
Captain Dickinson who proposed that Parneirs coming-of-age
should be celebrated in the real old-fashioned, Leverish,
Irish gentlemanly way* It may be said that the eighteenth
century lasted in Ireland for a hundred and eighty years*
The nineteenth began on the day when Mr* Gladstone intro-
duced his first Home Rule Bill into the House of Commons
in 1886* It has not yet ended* The life at Avondale,
when the young squire came of age, was the sort of life
that was customary in England when Sheridan was
alive* Practical joking and large, rowdy hospitality were its
main characteristics* The peasant's dream of Paradise
as a place where there were " lashing of atein* an* drinkin* n
was realised in the home of his landlord* Heaven, for the
poor Irishman, was a place like Avondale*
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